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comers as long as there was anything to drink or smoke. A terrible case
which occurred in Saffron Hill was described in 1817. A certain Mrs
Sullivan, whose daughter had died in the workhouse, had prevailed
upon the parish authorities to let her have the girl's body 'to bury her
decently*. She raised three successive subscriptions for the burial. All
were spent in drink, and burial was so long delayed that *a fever got
into the house and there were six buried and eighteen or twenty ill*. In
the end the parish was obliged to bury the girl. This was an extreme
case. Mother and daughter were paupers and the mother had lived on
the prostitution of the daughter.49 But wakes generally led to fights and
often to illness and death. 'Thus fevers and other diseases are fearfully
propagated,9 wrote Chadwick in i843.50
The Irish were thus a disturbing element in London life. Their low
standard of life and their increasing numbers lowered the wages of
casual and unskilled labour. There were many reasons for the prevalence
of typhus, but the courts where they lived were known to be breeding-
places of the disease.51 In the early nineteenth century however, the
Irish, who had certainly become more numerous, figure less prominently
in criminal trials than in the middle of the eighteenth, though even in
1815 it was said, 'we hardly ever hear of a riot or a murder or a burglary
in which several persons are concerned, in which some of these poor
creatures are not implicated*.52 Of the Irish in Marylebone it was said
in 1828 that 'there was not much crime among them, though there was
a great deal of disorder, . .. dreadful affrays where they half murder
each other9.53 A corresponding change seems to have taken place in the
morals of the women. Adam Smith had said that the greater part of
London prostitutes were supposed to be 'from the lowest rank of the
people in Ireland* and the records of the Old Bailey and of the Middle-
sex Sessions show that many Irish women were of this unfortunate
profession. In the middle of die nineteenth century Mayhew found the
Irish street seller conspicuously more moral than Englishwomen of the
same occupation, but said that when Irishwomen did fall into evil ways
they were the most 'savagely wicked* of any.
"While Irish ruffianism in London decreased, the number of 'indus-
trious Irish* increased. In the middle of the eighteenth century it was
held (by the employing classes) that these were an economic necessity,
but after 1815 at least they were an economic danger. Till 1819 the law